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HERE is no piace under heaven where so 
many thrills are to be found as in a well- 
stocked library, and there is surely no 

work ever published so conducive to exciting 
mental adventure as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
In a sense, its title is misleading. It suggests 
a mere book of reference, one of those useless 
but unexciting compilations to which one goes 
to discover the date of the Battle of Crecy or the 
birthplace of Tasso. In sober fact, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is a book in Charles Lamb’s sense of the 
word. Its twenty-nine volumes are a vast accumula- 
tion of excellently good reading. In them—to select 
a few instances at random—the reader with literary 
curiosity can find an essay by Matthew Arnold on 
St. Beuve ; Theodore Watts-Dunton’s incomparable 
essay on poetry; another by Maurice Browning on 
Taine; others by Austin Dobson (who knew the 
eighteenth century better?) on Addison, Fielding, 
Hogarth and Richardson; much information from 
the learned Mr. Edmund Gosse on the various 
Scandinavian literatures; an essay by Professor 
Saintsbury on Balzac; another by Mr. Clement 
Shorter on Charlotte Bronté (whom the ribald allege 
that Mr. Shorter invented); another by Leslie 
Stephen on Carlyle; another by Robert Louis 
Stevenson on Béranger; another by Mr. Arthur 
Waugh (who has, alas, given to publishing what 
was meant for literature on William Morris); and 
others (perhaps the plums of the collection) by 
Swinburne on his gods—Victor Hugo and the 
Elizabethans. 

I say nothing of the innumerable articles, doubt- 
less of the first value, on the innumerable aspects of 
the innumerable sciences, for of the sciences I know 
next to nothing. But apart from the entirely literary 
contributions one may pick out, again at hazard, 
Eduard Bernstein on Karl Marx, Lord Bryce on the 
United States’ Constitution, Andrew Lang on ap- 
paritions, J. A. Symonds on Machiavelli, William 
Morris on mural decorations, G. W. E. Russell on 
Gladstone, Dr. Nansen on the Polar regions, and 


Lord Northcliffe on newspapers. The list of authors 
and their subjects will make any editor green with 
envy. 

To test the Britannica as a source of information 
and adventure, I have run through, almost casually, 
the headlines in the current number of the Times. 
The first that strikes my eye is ‘‘ Penny Omnibus 
Fares Again.’’ I remember that the elder Mr. 
Weller spoke of the omnibus as a thing that goes up 
and down in the City, and the Britannica tells me 
that the first appearance of the bus was as the 
voiture omnibus in Paris in 1828, and that the name 
was used by one Shillibeer for a vehicle he ran on 
the Paddington Road in 1829. ‘‘ Princess Mary at 
Brighton’ is the next headline to catch my eye. 
I turn up Brighton and am thrilled to learn that in 
the year 1086 the people of that town, then, of 
course, a village, had to pay a yearly rent of four 
thousand herrings, that in 1285 Brighton had a 
constable all to itself, and that in 1333 its assessment 
was half the assessment of Shoreham. Then my eye 
catches the line ‘‘ Moplahs Desperate,’’ and the 
Encyclopedia tells me that the Moplahs are 
descended from Arab immigrants in India, that they 
have always been very troublesome persons and 
that they particularly dislike Hindoos. ‘‘ Dear 
Postage’’ is the next headline. Of course one 
knows all about Rowland Hill and the penny 
postage in England, but it is exciting to learn that 
long before Rowland Hill was born, as long ago as 
1680, the people of London had far more extensive 
postal facilities than they had 160 years ago. Letters 
and parcels up to a pound in weight and ten pounds 
in value were registered, carried and insured for a 
penny. There were ten deliveries a day in the 
central part of London and six in the suburbs. 
There is not so much in progress after all. 

A reference to the ‘‘ Public Trustee ’’ set me to 
read a long and learned article on Trusts and 
Trustees, from which one learns the suggestive fact 
that the use of trusts in England was the invention 
of ecclesiastics who were anxious to escape the pro- 
visions of the laws against Mortmain by obtaining 
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the conveyance of an estate to a friend on the under- 
standing that they should retain the actual profit 
and enjoyment of it. 

** Southwark By-election ’’ set me reading about 
Southwark, still largely known to Londoners as 
‘*the Borough.’’ Southwark is full of literary asso- 
ciations. Shakespeare acted in its Globe Theatre. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims rested at its Tabard 
Inn. Charles Dickens’s father was imprisoned in 
its Marshalsea prison. A big headline ‘‘ Lessons 
from the Apocrypha ’’ sent me to a comprehensive 
Britannica article by Dr. Charles which gives the 
story of the Apocryphal books both of the Old and 
New Testaments. The article is full of extra- 
ordinarily interesting information. For instance, in 
the Apocryphal book of James there is a legend that 
the Virgin Mary lived in the Temple at Jerusalem 
in the manner of a vestal virgin or of a princess of 
Isis and that our Lord had brothers who were the 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 

I quote these haphazard examples as proofs of the 
Britannica’s thrills. In addition, it contains in- 


’ 


numerable biographies, authoritative and critical, of 
everyone of whom one has ever heard and of many 
people of whom I at least had never heard before. 
The names of the men and women who have distin- 
guished themselves in their day and generation, 
and whose names you and I have forgotten, are 
legion ; but the Encyclopedia tracks them all down. 

It is interesting after two or three hours’ personal 
adventures with the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
discover how wide-world is its appeal. Within the 
last few weeks sets have been sent to Sierra Leone, 
to Fiji, to Iceland, to Siam, to Nyassaland, to 
Uganda, to Mexico, to Burma, to Angola, to 
Esthonia, to Palestine, and to almost every other 
place on the face of the earth. Wherever the 
Britannica goes, it carries much more than informa- 
tion. It carries fine writing, authoritative explana- 
tions, guidance, thrills. It is more than a book. It 
is more even than a library. It is a miracle. 

Now, having written this, | am going to discover 
some more things that I do not know. 








“THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY” 





7 * much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
fact that, whatever the subject, the Britannica 
speaks with the voice of authority. That is 
one great fact which distinguishes the Britannica 
from any other encyclopedia in any language. It 
is the one work in which every article is written by 
an acknowledged master of his subject—a great 
expert, a clever specialist, a brilliant scientist, 
scholar, or man of letters. In the majority of cases 
the articles are signed by the writers, and the index 
volume gives a list of the 1,500 famous men who 
have contributed to the work. 

Any man who realises what it means to be 
instructed by ‘‘the world’s best brains’’ in any 
subject he chooses will realise the indispensability 
of the Britannica. Its possession means that 1,500 
experts and scholars are ready to tell him whatever 
he wishes to know—to give him accurate informa- 
tion whenever he requires it—no matter what the 
subject may be. It will give him, in short, that 
exact knowledge without which no man is ever 
successful. 

Here are the names of a few of the 1,500 men— 
eminent for their learning and scholarship—who 
have written the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Each of the 1,500 is a man chosen as 
the authority upon his subject—the man who knows 
most about it: 





Sir G. S. WoopHEAD, Professor of Pathology, Cambridge. 

Sirk CourTENAY ILBERT, Clerk to the House of Commons. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, Chairman of Executive, International Co- 
operative Alliance. 

Mrs, Henry SIDGWICK, formerly Principal of Newnham College. 

A. F. PoLiarp, Professor of English History, London. 

P. VinoGRrADOoFF, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, 

J. McQueen, Professor of Royal Veterinary College. 

W. R. Dunstan, Director of the Imperial Institute. 

N. W. THomas, Government Anthropologist to S. Nigeria. 

Siz T, A. CoGHLan, Agent-General, N.S. Wales. 


R. A. S. MACALISTER, formerly Director of Excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

S. H. Vines, Professor of Botany, Oxford. 

J. G. GriFFITHS, late President of Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, London. 

Hon, C. D. Wricut, formerly U.S. Commissioner for Labour. 

A. pE W. Foote, Superintendent North Star Mining Co., 
California. 

ELttuu THOMSON, Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co. 

H. R. Kempe, Electrician to the G.P.O. 

E, Garcke, Chairman, British Electric Traction Co. 

C. J. B. Marriott, Secretary Rugby Union. 

F. J. WALL, Secretary Football Association. 

Louis BELL, electrical expert and inventor. 

J. McEwan, tea grower and importer. 

A, Doucuty, Archivist to the Dominion of Canada. 

W. Sanpay, Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 

G. W. Knox, Professor of History of Religion, Union Theo- 
logical Society 

H. H. TurNeR, Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 

Sir E. Ray LANKESTER, Scientist. 

Sir naga BarcLay, Vice-President of Institute of International 

aw. 

J. V. BaxtLett, Professor of Church History, Mansfield College. 

T. W. Ruys Davips, Professor of Comparative Religion, 
Manchester. 

R. 5S, Conway, Professor of Latin, Manchester. 

D. F. Tovey, Reid Professor of Music, Edinburgh. 

Hon, W. PeMBER REEVES, formerly High Commissioner for New 
Zealand. 

BECKLES WILSON, Compiler of Canadian Records. 

A. A. Biair, Chief Chemist, P.S. Geological Survey. 

F, G. Parsons, Professor of Anatomy. 

D. G. HoGartH, Keeper of Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, Editor of 7he Builder. 

E. P. Hitt, Member of G. A. Hill and Sons, Engineer to 
Manchester Corporation. 

H, R. Tepper, Librarian ot Atheneum Club, London. 

J. Warp, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 

Str HucH CLirrorp, Governor of Nigeria. 

E. B. Extiotr, Professor of Pure Mathematics, Oxford. 

R. Wattace, Professor of Agriculture, Edinburgh. 


The Britannica is thus not only a complete library 
of knowledge, but a library of the best available 
knowledge. Its contributors are drawn from all 
countries of the world—each writing about the sub- 
ject of which he is master. The information they 
give is beyond challenge, indisputable. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE “BRITANNICA” 


suggesting a few of the many reasons why the “ Britannica” is literally indispensab:e 
in the home, the office, the s:udy, the library, the schoolroom, or the workshop. 


A Universal Question-Answerer—the Britannica tells you quickly 
and accurately what you want to know. Why ?—Who?— 
When ?—Where ?—What ?—and How? ; 

A Complete World History—there are 6,025 historical articles, 
covering all periods, races, countries, cities and peoples; all 
wars, battles, sieges, treaties, revolutions, and popular move- 
ments. ; ; 

British History and Politics—from the earliest period ; social, 
political and religious development of the British people to 
the present century. 

9,000 International Biographies—the life stories of all the world’s 
notable men and women, ; 

A Complete Atlas—more than 300 maps, with 125,000 geographical 
entries. 

A Gazetteer of the World—10,838 articles about places, states, 
provinces, cities, seas, mountains, lakes, rivers, national 
wonders, trades and manufactures, statistics, etc. 

Manufactures and Commerce—every branch of industry and 
manufacture; all arts and crafts; inventions, machines, pro- 
cesses and raw materials; 15,139 illustrations. 

Entertaining Information for Children—reliable reading for the 
young; educational pictures of animals, birds, insects and 
inventions. The book that teaches children to think. 

A Hand-book for A griculturists— 4,186 articles on plants ; practical 
articles with many instructive plates and illustrations; all 
crops, all kinds of farm work; fruit and flower culture, etc. 

A Layman’s Guide to Medicine and Surgery—everything about 
the body; its diseases; drugs, first-aid remedies; surgical 
operations, poisons, disinfectants, diet, feeding of infants, 
nursing, etc. ; 644 articles, 

A Universal Book of Dates—telling you when any event took 
place, when a famous man was born or died, a book was 
written, a law enacted, an invention or other discovery made, 


All Religious Sects, Creeds—3,049 articles comprising an ex- 
haustive library on this one subject. 

A Collection of Instructive Pictures—15,139 illustrations, including 
Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Machines, Tools, Docks, Bridges, 
Vehicles, Flags, Ships, Artillery, Plants, Buildings, Works 
of Art, Jewellery, Trees, Flowers, Carpets, Costumes, Glass, 
Lace, Coins, etc. 

A Digest of Facts for Lawyers—often cited in courts; essential 
facts, detailed information about any subject in industry, 
commerce, finance, science, etc. 

The Home-maker’s Quick Reference Guide—all househoid matters 
are dealt with—from building to food-preservation, from 
fuel to any kind of utensil, from heating and lighting to 
fire-prevention and plumbing. 

Railroads, Ships and Transportation—covering every kind of 
engine, fuel, safety appliance, device, or material used on 
land or water. 

Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing—all the great composers, 
musicians, singers, every kind of musical instrument, form 
of musical composition ; great operas; dances of all lands. 

Questions of the Day—what the world is talking about; immi- 
gration, Asiatic exclusion, alcohol and the drink evil; 
suffrage, eugenics, heredity, divorce, insanity, wages, tariffs, 
tailroad rates; socialism, communism, etc. 

For Municipal Officials and Employees—the organization and ad- 
ministration of all great cities, their finances, fiscal arrange- 
ments; water, sewerage and lighting systems; vital 
statistics; boulevards, streets and parks, street railways, 
public buildings, etc. 

A Library for 20th Century Women—whether it is politics or 
civic matters, questions of public health, or political affairs; 
all arts and crafts; child welfare ; costume, embroidery, lace, 
decoration; the lives of famous women. 

All about Electricity—how power is generated and transmitted; 
dynamos, motors and transformers; electrical instruments of 
all kinds; telegraphy by wires and wireless; telephones, etc. 

Statistics of World Industry and Conditions—not mere tables of 
bare figures, but statistics so explained that intelligent con- 
clusions may be drawn from them, 

Gardening and leactieattee—epecial articles on all fruit-bearing 
plants, vegetables, flowers, foliage plants, evergreens, hedge 
plants and trees; garden structures and appliances. 

How Anything is Made—useful information for the merchant, 
salesman, or investor about anything that is manufactured or 
produced ; leather, drugs, jewellery, rubber, tin, baskets, 
beer, textiles, chemicals, fireworks, tobacco, and so on. 

A Fact Book for Physicians and Surgeons—the new knowledge 
about chemistry, bacteriology, biology, psychology, nervous 
system, neuro pathology, parasitic diseases, blood, etc., 
summarised for quick reference and all written by recognised 
authorities. 

For Government Offices and Departments—covering very fully 
the national and provincial administration of all lands; army 

and navy; mining, irrigation systems, forestry ; education ; 

railways; land laws; special legislation for industry and 
trade; State insurance, etc. : 

Sports, Games, and Pastimes—26o0 articles, every form of 

recreation and athletics; indoor games; motoring, golf, 

tennis, rowing, sailing, canoeing, swimming, ski-ing, moun- 
tain climbing, riding, photography, taxidermy. 


Al 


Estate Agents and City Engineers—road-making, paving, drain- 
age, landscape gardening, architecture, building associa- 
tions, city and suburban planning; housing of the poor, etc. 

The Food We Eat—nutritive values of articles of food; percentage 
of water, protein, fat, carbohydrates, mineral matter, refuse ; 
comparative digestibility of different foods; dietaries; 
amount of food necessary for very hard work; for the 
sedentary, etc. oe 

World Progress and Thought—recording, explaining, and criticis- 
ing developments in political, scientific, artistic, religious, 
social, commercial, and industrial history. 

Scientific Facts—things already proved and those in process of 
proving by the world’s master thinkers and discoverers in 
chemistry, geology, physics, mineralogy, biology, astronomy, 
and mathematics. 

Pottery and Porcelain—beautiful colour productions of representa- 
tive Chinese antique porcelains, also of Japanese and 
European examples; materials, firing, decorations, glaze; 
characteristic methods of production, 

Ready Reference for Engineers—all branches, of mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic, structural, railroad and marine en- 
gineering ; bridges, docks, aqueducts, tunnels, canals, dams ; 
blasting and boring; great engineers. 

For Contractors, Builders, Architects—covering every kind of 
building operation, and every feature of a house or other 
building, with many useful ideas for practical use, 522 
separate articles on architectural forms, with many plates. 

A Handy Library for College Men—just what an ambitious student 
needs in his room to help him supplement class-room work. 
The Britannica’s 41,000 articles are a university in them- 
selves. 

A Useful Book for Parents—with many suggestions for 
strengthening the bodily and mental character of children; 
the period of infancy; diet; children’s diseases ; how to tell 
how much a healthy baby should weigh. 

Mines, Mining, and Metals—with full information about coal and 
coal mining, ores and metals, iron, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, etc. The science of mineralogy, quarrying, 
blasting, shaft-sinking, etc. 

Hunting and Fishing—with authoritative pictures and descrip- 
tive articles on big game, birds and fish of all lands; 
guns, pistols, fishing-rods, etc. ; the best districts for hunting 
and fishing on all continents. 

A Critical Guide to Poetry—descriptive and critical accounts of 
all the world’s great poems in any language, besides all 
forms of verse. Lives of poets, ancient and modern. 

Classical Literature—giving the best guides to Latin and Greek 
classics and mythology, describing and criticising famous 
poems, dramas, historical works, biographies and speeches. 

All the Arts and Crafts—with beautiful illustrations of famous 
works of art; over 2,000 articles on painting sculpture, 
drawing, engraving, architecture ; lives of all the great artists. 

Exploration and Adventure—ballooning, mountaineering, life at 
sea, flight, pearl diving; strange tribes and savage races; 
wild beasts. The story of Polar and other explorations 
throughout the world. 

Mental Phenomena and Spiritualism—hypnotism, thought trans- 
ference, demonidc possession, psychic research, dreams, 
apparitioas, hallucination, trance, second sight, etc. 

Every Man his Own Lawyer—giving the layman all the funda- 
mental principles about business law, real estate law, trade- 
mark andi patent law; marriage and divorce; contracts, 
sales, drawing a will. 

International Law—international relations in peace and in war; 
neutrality; blockade; contraband; Hague Convention; 
peace congresses; laws of war; prizes of war; search; 
spies, etc. 

The Outdoor World—Nature Study—authoritative facts about 
all living things, and the wonders of nature; botanizing ; 
birds’ eggs; butterflies; intelligence in animals; ants; bees; 
migration of birds; clouds; cyclones. 

Military and Naval History and Science—with accounts of 
famous sea fights, land battles, and campaigns; armies and 
navies of 18 nations; strategy, armour plate; naval con- 


struction; how big guns are made; famous soldiers and 
sailors. 


For Bankers and Financiers—with vast stores of reliable 
information about industries and products, resources and 
national, State and municipal undertakings in all lands; 
banking, currency, and financial legislation. 

Manners and Customs—explaining the origin and history of 
social usages, salutations and forms of address, weddings, 
visiting cards; characteristics and native customs of 
peasants in remote districts. 

Interior Decoration and Design—full of suggestions for mural 
decoration, carving, frescoes; representative examples of 
glass, furniture, enamels and embroidery, etc. 

A Ready Reference Guide for Country Dwellers—care of the 
lawn, filcwez beds and vegetable garden; poultry keeping, 
bee keeping; how to raise any kind of flower, etc. 

All About Insurance—with useful information for people seeking 
or owning insurance; for buyers and sellers of insurance ; 
for insurance lawyers and insurance companies; every 


aspect of the subject covered by authorities; fires, earth- 
quakes, storms, lightning, etc. 
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A Royal Christmas Gift 





There is no gilt that you can possibly bestow upon a man, or a woman, which can compare 
in value, in interest, and in lifelong utility with a set of the Encyclopzedia Britannica. It is a gift which 
will be appreciated long alter all other giits have been forgotten. It will be of daily service in a 
hundred ways, of the greatest practical help in any career in life, of endless interest during leisure time, 
and an educational and intellectual inspiration which nothing else can take the place of. 








The Prince of Wales’ Set 














The King’s Set 








The Handy Volume Issue—identical with the set purchased 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to take with him in the 
‘Renown ”’ to India—is exceedingly popular as a Christmas 
or New Year Gift. Its convenience, its portability, and the 
fact that it contains ALL that the large-paged Cambridge 
Issue contains, although it costs only HALF THE PRICE, 
make it appeal very strongly to all classes of buyers. And, of 
course, the fact that this set is delivered, specially packed, to 
any address simply upon a first payment of ONLY 21s., is a 
great convenience to those who do not wish to make a large 
outlay at once, We can strongly recommend this set, which 
is bound in several styles (Cloth, Three-quarter French 
Morocco, and Full Morocco). Any one of these makes a truly 


handsome gift. 


THIS ENTIRE SET IS DESPATCHED 
TO YOU ON A FIRST PAYMENT OF 


21|- 








Get this Fascinating Booklet. 


By sending the coupon you will receive—free and post free—a most 
interesting illustrated booklet containing not only actual specimen pages 
and illustrations from the Britannica (with exact specimens of the types 
used in both issues), but also facsimiles of the various bindings from which 
you may choose, In its so attractive pages the booklet gives you a foretaste 
of the interest and pleasure you and your family will derive from the 
Britannica itself—will give you a glimpse of the vast world of information 
and instruction, of worder, of irtellectual enjoyment, that opens up to the 


ossessor of this great work 


human 


The set possessed by His Majesty (and by many other 
crowned heads) is known as the CAMBRIDGE ISSUE—an 
EDITION DE LUXE printed on a large page and in large type. 
The Cambridge Issue is the ideal set for the library, and is, 
like the Handy Volume Issue, printed on the wonderful 
India paper for which the Britannica is famous. Each issue 
contains 
and black and white. There are over 41,000 articles, each 
written by the greatest authority upon his or her subject; 
and every branch of human knowledge, every subject of 
interest, every field of human activity, thought, 
science, discovery, invention, recreation, and history through- 
out all the ages, is adequately and interestingly treated in the 


Britannica. There is no other book or set of books which can 
take its place. 


30,000 pages, with 15,000 illustrations in colour 


THIS ENTIRE SET IS DESPATCHED 
TO YOU ON A FIRST PAYMENT OF 


£2 :2:0 


Purchasers of either set have the opportunity 
of securing a Handsome Mahogany-linished 


BOOK-CASE FREE 


(See Booklet) 


MAKE A PERSONAL INSPECTION 


of both issues of the Britannica. A complete set of 
cach issue, with the book-cases, may be seen at 


9 OLD BOND ST. 


where full information can be obtained and a copy 
of the Booklet on request. If, however, you are 
unable to make a personal call 


Post This Goupon Te-day. 


To the Eneyclopedia Britannica, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 


? Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing 
: the Encyclopedia Britannica (llth Edition), and : 
? giving facsimiles of the bindings and sizes of type : 
? and page of the Half-Price Handy Volume and the 
? Cambridge Issues, together with specimen pages. 
? Also an Order Form showing the monthly payment 
: plan. 





: 11.5 


NOTE.—If this Coupon is posted in an OPEN envelope 
only 1d. postage is required. 
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till the middle of the eighteenth century. Dr. Simon is an 
authority on the early annals of Methodism, and if he had 
kept to the subject indicated in his title he would have made 
a serviceable contribution to the history of the Evangelical 
revival. But for some reason he has allowed himself to stray. 
In the light of the new material brought together in the 
standard edition of John Wesley’s “ Journal,” he covers 
again the life of the Wesley brothers and of Whitefield, down 
to the launching of Methodism as a national movement, and 
including the unsatisfactory mission to Georgia. Also he 
gives a description of Bristol at the beginning of the great 
crusade. But only briefly and incidentally does he deal 
with the religious societies, which were important in the 
spiritual history of the brothers, and upon which to no small 
extent John Wesley built up his own organization. The 
character and destiny of these interesting associations are 
still to be explored. 





Hrom the Publishers’ Table. 


AN inscription of something more than bibliographical 
interest appears on the title-page of the recently published 
work of Professor Thurneysen, “ Die irische Helden- und 
Kénigsage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert” (Halle, 
Niemeyer). The book is the first published half of an analysis 
and an attempted dating of Irish saga literature for the 
period indicated—an attempt, as the author says, “to 
bring some order into the chaos of the Irish saga world.” 
In his preface he refers to the “ high-hearted support from 
Ireland indicated on the title-page.” The indication is as 
follows : — 

“*Foillsigheadh an leabhair so de bharr cabhrach 6 

Aireacht na Gaedhilghe fé Shaorstait Eireann,” 
and this acknowledgment of a grant from the Irish 
Language Department of the Irish Free State is followed 
by :— 

** Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung der Abteilung fiir irische 

Sprache der Dail Eireann.” 


Dail Eireann in this matter have acted in the high spirit 


of the Roman citizen who, when Hannibal’s army was within. 


sight of the city, bought the site upon which it was encamped. 
* * * 

Latvia, or Lettland, having decided that English shall 
be the first foreign language taught in its University and 
schools, and finding itself more or less prevented by the state 
of the exchange from purchasing the necessary books, an 
appeal is now made to the British public, by the Lord Mayor 
of London, for assistance in kind. ‘ There must be scores, 
nay hundreds, of thousands of books,” he writes— 
“standard works in our language, disused school-books, 
useful in the teaching of English, as also scientific, engineer- 
ing, and other professional works—for which their owners 
no longer have any use.” Those who would join in a New 
Year’s gift to Latvia are asked to send such books to 
Sir Alfred Davies, K.B.E (c/o The Consul-General for 
Latvia, 329, High Holborn, W.C. 1), who is voluntarily 
directing the arrangements. 

* * * 

Sir CwarLes WAKEFIELD, with other representatives of 
the Corporation of London, accepted an invitation of the 
Mayor of Prague in June, 1920, to attend the Seventh 
Congress of the Sokols. One of the results of that memor- 
able visit is a magnificent privately printed volume (token 
of the vitality of the Chiswick Press), recording the 
deputation’s experiences. How this work is to be acquired 
by the larger public we do not know; but that such 
a quantity of information, in letterpress and pictures, on the 
problems, the life, and the living romance of Czecho- 
Slovakia, would justify any means of acquiring it, we would 
stoutly maintain. 

% © * 

Tue arrival of Mr. George Palmer Putnam in London 
calls attention to a practical joke in the form of a book of 
travel, “The Cruise of the Kawa’’—wanderings in the 
South Sea Filbert Islands—which is amusing America. This 
burlesque on the Pacificomania of recent readers is attri- 





buted to Mr. Putnam; who is otherwise known as an 
author, and is Treasurer of the international publishing 
house which bears his name. 

* * * 


To the company of international magazines—‘ La Revue 
de Genéve,” by the way, continues a staid miscellaneous 
career—is now added “ Broom.” ‘The title is a sprout from 
a passage in “ Moby Dick.’ The promoters are Americans 
in Italy ; and their object is to present the artists of the 
present time, American and European, in closer contact. 
This being interpreted in the first number is that James 
Stephens, Picasso, Miss Lowell, De la Mare, Derain, and 
others contribute. It is a lively compilation, and there is 
plenty of it. Moreover, it is surprisingly inexpensive 
(3s. 6d. net). Mr. Cecil Palmer is the English publisher. 


* * * 


In the “ Bulletin” of the British Library of Political 
Science for November occurs a brief bibliography by 
Mr. Sidney Webb of “ journals, diaries, and other descrip- 
tions of tours and travels in Great Britain between 1300 
and 1840.” Intending poets and novelists of retrospect 
might well supply themselves with this index to local color 


in the past. Many entries refer to the Department of MSS. 
at the Museum. 





Slusic. 


SPIRITS FROM THE VASTY DEEP. 


SINCERITY is a quality often mentioned in the criticism of 
works of art, and many people would consider it indis- 
pensable to the creation or interpretation of music of the 
first rank. Yet when a modest composer tells us that his 
work is sincere, if it is nothing else, it does not show 
much critical faculty on his part. A piece of music may 
be inspired by the mest sincere and deeply felt emotions 
without having any value as a work of art. It may have 
some power to move a sensitive but thoughtless listener 
as an outburst of human nature, but it does not for that 
reason appeal to the esthetic sense. It is curious that 
insincerity should be the general impression created by 
the music of Liszt, who was personally one of the most 
generous-hearted musicians who ever lived. It would be 
unjust to say even that he was insincere in his attitude 
towards his art. There can be no doubt that, even if his 
operatic transcriptions and certain other works were 
composed merely for outward show, the symphonic poems 
represent very genuinely experienced emotions. They 
have originality of conception, they have technical skill 
in construction; why is it that they inevitably appear 
to modern audiences as monuments of insincerity? 

Mr. Eugene Goossens resembles Sir Henry Wood 
not only in the breadth of his musical sympathies, but 
also in that half-instinctive, half-malicious habit of 
putting into the same programme compositions one of 
which exposes the weak points of the other. Along with 
Sir Edward Elgar’s transcription of an organ fugue by 


Bach, we were given Liszt’s “ Prometheus.’’ It was 
clear at once what Elgar had learned from Liszt and 
what he had failed to learn. ‘“ Prometheus’’ contains 


a fugal movement scored in that heroic style so dear to 
Sir Edward. It would be absurd to say that Liszt wrote 
better fugues than Bach; but Liszt’s fugue certainly 
sounded much more impressive than Elgar’s arrange- 
ment of Bach. It was clear at once that Liszt’s fugue 
was conceived for the orchestra; its subjects were made 
appropriate to the various groups of instruments. 
Elgar’s arrangement was, as we know, a study in tech- 
nique; but from the point of view of a listener to music 
rather than of a student of orchestration, it was a pity 
that Elgar did not leave Bach on the shelf and write 
an original orchestral fugue of his own. For the interest 
of the problem lay not in the elucidation of Bach’s own 
thought, but in the orchestral treatment of the fugal 
principle. There are plenty of good fugues in classical 


string quartets and in the works of Handel or Purcell, — 


where the strings constitute the main body of the 
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orchestra; the difficulty of managing the form arises 
when the composer is confronted with an orchestra of 
the modern type. Liszt has solved it with success; 
Elgar’s study has enjoyed popularity in the concert- 
room, but it is not a success from an artistic point of 
view. 

Such movements as the fugue in “ Prometheus ’’ are 
exceptions to the general impression of insincerity left 
by Liszt’s symphonic poems. The reason is that a fugue, 
if it is not merely dry and academic—qualities which 
were certainly foreign to Liszt’s temperament, whatever 
other faults it may have had—cannot possibly be con- 
sidered as a fugue if it is not true to its own purpose. It 
may be the merest shell of a fugue, dropping its inner 
parts whenever convenient, as Domenico Scarlatti’s 
fugues so adroitly do; but it must pursue its argument 
logically. If it seeks to disguise its want of logic with 
rhetoric or virtuosity, it simply ceases to sound like a 
fugue at all. Liszt had a fine feeling for the romantic 
aspect of fugue. The form could express just that sense 
of struggle and aspiration which he so often desired to 
convey in his music. Whether the aspiration was a 
sincere one in itself does not. matter; what makes us 
believe in his fugues is the honesty with which they are 
worked out. 

It is in workmanship, much more than in feeling, 
that sincerity is of importance to the artist. When we 
instinctively know that a man is insincere in what he says 
to us in ordinary life, we know it because his insincerity 
betrays itself. In such cases the man deserves censure, 
not for his dishonesty, but for his want of artistic skill. 
He exaggerates, he uses inappropriate phrases, the wrong 
vocal color; he is tempted to think that as long as he 
refrains from telling the truth it does not much matter 
what he says. That is a mistake; insincerity, to be 
effective, must be carefully and honestly prepared and 
executed. The difficulty of being successfully insincere 
arises not because one wishes to express an emotion which 
one does not feel at the moment, but because one has 
no recollection of the appropriate emotion stored up in 
memory to which one can refer. The memory of such 
an emotion may be one’s own, or it may be the fruit of 
observation of the emotions of other people, of the way 
in which they can be expressed, and of the effect which 
such expression is found to make on suitable subjects. 
All these things, which in ordinary human intercourse 
fill the normal-minded, plain-spoken Englishman with 
horror and indignation, are the natural and reasonable 
processes of musical composition, or indeed of any artistic 
creation. 

Liszt’s musical “ insincerity ’’ arises probably from 
a confusion in his mind between the emotion which he 
wished to express in music and the emotion which he was 
accustomed to receive or to observe received by others as 
the result of hearing music. It was a strangely emotional 
age. It was nothing unusual in those romantic days for 
ladies to be removed from concert-rooms in convulsions. 
Nowadays we leave that sort of thing to religious revival- 
ists. Liszt probably enjoyed seeing ladies removed in con- 
vulsions ; Berlioz certainly did. But could one imagine 
such a scene at one of Sterndale Bennett’s concerts, or 
at a recital by one of his modern disciples? The courteous 
and amiable pianist would regard it as most embarrassing 
and distressing. There are still some Fat Boys of the 
platform who wish to make our flesh creep, but they are 
not natives of this country, and when they put forth 
their most stupendous efforts the most that can happen is 
that some colleague of mine bends forward in his stall 
and whispers over my shoulder—‘ I believe the man’s 
drunk.”’ 

Why is it so many inferior composers of 
almost modern times drop naturally into a Lisztian 
style of composition, even when they have no great 
knowledge and no great admiration of his works? The 
foundation of Liszt’s style is Italianate melody with 
German sentimental harmonies. But Mozart did exactly 
the same thing ; so did Bach, so did Chopin. In the case 
of Tchaikovsky the method is consciously adopted from 
Liszt ; yet Tchaikovsky generally conveys an impression 
of sincerity, even at his weakest. The fatal thing about 

Liszt’s method was its symbolism. Certain turns of 
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phrase became in his mind symbols rather than expres- 
sions of ideas. Hence his love of ‘‘ motto themes ’’— 
phrases reiterated dogmatically, but not worked out 
logically, as Beethoven would have done with them. He 
holds up a ‘‘ motto’’ as a priest holds up a crucifix 
before the eyes of a dying man; and the psychologists 
know that any small, bright object, if gazed at fixedly, 
will induce the hypnotic state. Modern music-lovers 
resent this kind of fraud. We refuse to be hypnotized. 
The modern composer who wishes to terrify us adopts 
different methods. Mr. Holst is the most expert prac- 
titioner of the new school. He makes little use of asso- 
ciated symbols. Direct physical sensations of rhythm, 
of painful harmony, of dazzling color, are his weapons. 
His music can appeal to us intellectually, because we can 
enjoy the deliberate skill of its construction, but it 
requires considerable mental effort to resist the physical 
attack. Only through physical agony, he seems to tell 
us—especially in the Hymn of Jesus—can man see light. 
Hence his devotion to Oriental subjects, which he treats 
not in the costumier’s fashion of Professor Bantock, but 
with an Oriental sense of emotion. Whether he sets a 
Gnostic hymn or writes ballet music for an opera, it is 
the same. We are all under his drug to-day, as an older 
generation was under Liszt’s; but some day the fumes 
will pass off and the patients will have acquired a new 


immunity. Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


oe 


THE EXPOSITION OF SCIENCE. 


THE widespread and increasing desire, on the part 
of many people who have received no scientific education, 
to be made acquainted with scientific theories, may mean 
much or little. It may be a simple and elementary 
effect of the war ; it may mean no more than that public 
attention has been dramatically directed to machinery, 
and since the modern machinery to which they have been 
forced to pay attention includes such things as wireless 
telegraph sets and aeroplanes, this interest may easily 
extend, in an unforced way, to some rather abstruse 
modern scientific speculations. But it has been suggested 
to us that the present popular interest in science may 
mean more than that—that it may indicate an attempt 
to satisfy a real spiritual hunger. The great popularity 
of Mr. Wells’s “ Outline of History ’’ is adduced as a case 
in point. Are we to suppose that ‘‘ history,’’ that some- 
what repellent subject of one’s childhood, has suddenly 
become popular? Or are we rather to suppose that the 
ordinary man, profoundly moved and bewildered by the 
war, and now grown conscious of his own complete 
mental and emotional confusion v7s-d-vis the universe, 
pounces avidly on anything which promises to clear 
things up? His old pastors and teachers, in whom we 
must include his novelists, tell him nothing they did not 
tell him before; they illuminate nothing; he begins to 
wonder if they ever did; and so he turns to something 
which is more ruthless, which has a wider sweep, which 
does not partake so obviously of the human infirmities 
he recognizes in himself. If this is his motive, then his 
interest in science may be a genuine thing. It is probable 
that science, more than anything else, can help to allay 
that fever. 

The point is of importance to those whose duty or 
inclination it is to make science accessible to the unpre- 
pared mind, for the character of their expositions will 
vary according to their estimate of the kind of attention 
they are receiving. The usual “ popular” scientific 
article or lecture reminds one of nothing so much as the 
nurse administering the powder heavily coated with jam. 
The aim of the old type of popular expositor is, as Max- 
well put it, to prevent the audience realizing that mental 
fatigue has set in until the hour is up. But if the 
popular reader is in earnest he will be prepared to think ; 
he will become like those Northern working-men students 
(who, we hope, are not mythical) who read treatises on 
Economics and the Balkans by a guttering night-light till 
the small hours of a winter morning. In that case nearly 
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all our popular science writings are misconceived. These 
works are remarkable for the startling nature of the 
facts they communicate (none but startling facts are 
admitted), for the ingenious manner in which a “ human 
interest ”’ is imported into every illustrative picture, and 
for the total absence of all reasoning. Popular science 
writers are urged to be, at all costs, readable, and hav- 
ing, as a rule, but a limited range of literary devices, 
their way of being readable is to leave out everything 
that requires thought. Science, presented in this way, 
will never secure serious attention, and if it be true that 
science is now being approached in the spirit in which 
literature was once approached, as something which, in 
the solidity of its basis and in the serenity and compre- 
hensiveness of its temper, offers an escape from the petti- 
ness of life and enables a man to orientate himself more 
justly in this distracting universe, then, if this hope is 
not to be disappointed, it were well if the popular exposi- 
tor were more like a priest, although a very humble one, 
than an exhibitor of freaks at a fair. 

But even granted that our expositor is allowed a 
free hand and has the best will in the world, how far can 
he go towards supplying this supposedly serious demand ? 
All sciences are technical, but we may, roughly, dis- 
tinguish between those that are technical by reason of 
their terminology, and those whose difficulty resides in 
their ideas. The difficulties of modern physics, for 
instance, are chiefly difficulties of ideas; the terminology 
of biology is difficult to the layman, but when the terms 
are defined the difficulty vanishes. But when the terms 
of modern physics are defined they do not immediately 
become accessible to the untrained mind. Difficulties 
of the same kind are met with in mathematics. A 
mathematical equation can be written out in words, but 
it does not thereby necessarily become more under- 
standable. 

A very interesting recent experiment comes to 
hand to illustrate our point. Dr. Julien Pacotte, in 
writing his book ‘‘ La Physique Théorique Nouvelle,’’* 
has endeavored to give a perfectly serious and adequate 
exposition of modern physical theories without once 
making use of mathematical symbols. His treatment is 
incomparably more serious and searching than that of 
any ‘‘ popular ’’ exposition. He deals, chiefly, with the 
theories which have necessitated a revision of our views 
respecting the fundamental physical entities, space, time, 
matter, energy, that is to say, he penetrates to the very 
heart of the modern physical outlook. He proceeds 
first to show the way in which ‘‘ space ’’ acquired fresh 
importance in the mind of Maxwell, who, inspired by 
the conceptions of Faraday, transferred his attention 
from the localized electric current to the electromagnetic 
‘* field ’’ which surrounded the wire. He thus leads us, 
in a logical sequence, to the conceptions of Lorentz, 
Einstein, and Minkowski. The ‘‘ space ’’ thus obtained 
includes time, and our conceptions, both of “ Euclidean” 
space and of a “uniformly flowing time,” are shown 
to have undergone great modifications. The way in 
which the modern conceptions of ‘‘ matter ’’ have come 
about is also very adequately described; the quantum 
theory of energy and the highly interesting relations 
between matter and energy are clearly presented. 

tere, then, it might be supposed, is the ideal treatise 
on modern physics for the layman. The treatment is 
adequate and precise, and there are no mathematical 
symbols. But, unfortunately, Dr. Pacotte has merely 
left out the symbols; he has retained, in all their purity 
and rigor, the ideas. His book is not a whit less 
difficult to read than is the ordinary mathematical 
treatise; it is safe to say, indeed, that it will be read 
by none except by those who would not have been 
embarrassed if he had retained the symbols. His treat- 
ment might then have been even clearer, and it would 
certainly, at times, have been more concise. But the 
experiment was an interesting one, and its result is 
sufficient to show that the popular expositor of physics, 
if he is to satisfy a serious but unlearned interest, must, 
as a preliminary, discover a new technique of exposition. 


s. 
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LOVAT FRASER’S WORK. 


Leicester Galleries : Memorial Exhibition of Works by CLAuD 
LOVAT FRASER. 


THouGH many people—I was among them—recalled his 
name without special significance when told that Lovat 
Fraser was dead, yet the sincere expression of the serious- 
ness of our loss in a few newspaper references was so 
unusual and unmistakable that, within a week, a large 
public became aware of the work of an artist of genius, as 
though it had sprung up in a night. So it had, for them. 
We had enjoyed, sporadically and without any show of 
gratitude, and without even asking to whom we were in 
debt, broadsheets having gay devices in primary colors for 
head and tail pieces, theatre posters which abruptly killed 
the need to catch the next Underground train, book illustra- 
tions which converted an unimportant volume into something 
desirable, and decorations in the cabins of a ship which 
could only have been done by a sprite in the dockyard before 
the gates were opened to mere workmen. Perhaps few of 
us knew that a strange and original artist was working for us 
till the hoardings were loud with Chanticleer announcing 
the ‘ Daily Herald.” 

This vivacity and originality, whenever it occurred in 
the wilderness of art and print, was merely accepted by us, 
though with relief and delight, as if the gods had been 
unexpectedly good. So, in a sense, they had. It is usually 
only the no-artists of whom we are aware, and who get our 
generous attention. The creator sends out his work from 
his seclusion, being much too occupied to wonder what we 
think about him. This is the right way, but it has its 
disadvantages, both for us and the artist. There was this 
delicate youth, Lovat Fraser, with his gifts which, so far 
as we knew him and valued him, indicated the use of a gun 
at Loos. He managed to survive that task, and in our 
gratitude we kept him similarly employed till he was gassed, 
and so provided him with the principal cause for his early 
death. Pity he was not a professional boxer. Or if he 
had played the flute he could have served his country in 
a regimental band. 

Lovat Fraser’s working life must remain inexplicable to 
an outsider. He began drawing, we learn, at twenty, he 
spent four years in the army, the last two years of his life 
were broken by ill-health, and he died when he was thirty- 
one. Then how is it possible to explain the variety, ardent 
spirit, and mass of his effort shown at the Leicester 
Galleries? In a literal sense this must be a miracle to us. 
We have no other way of explaining genius so bright, 
various, and fecund. We know quite well that intelligence, 
skill, and industry could not accomplish it. 

Yet although his memorial exhibition, before one has 
been five minutes there—five minutes is enough to send 
a visitor inquiring who was this Lovat Fraser—stirs remorse 
for our ignorance of an extraordinary mind, and our waste 
of it, and sets the imagination wondering uselessly as to 
what on earth he would have done had he lived, this 
artist's drawings and decorations excite more than surprise 
at their delightful nature, and more than wonder over what 
he might have done. 

For most of us know that the usual picture exhibition 
has the same attraction as the common row of new novels. 
It has little relation to any life we know or desire to know. 
And the “one-man show” is so discouraging as a rule to 
all but the professional art critics and the friends of the 
artist, that the public feels that art is a precious sort of 
parlor-game for those who understand its difficult tech- 
nique; it is a mystery penetrable chiefly by those who are 
able to discern in it significant form. Like chess, it has 
no concern with life or mind. Lovat Fraser sweeps all that 
aside with a laugh, and what he puts in its place anyone 
may enjoy. He easily translates to others, as an artist 
should in any medium, common experience in relation to his 
own superior vision. What we had seen with indifference 
becomes beautiful when he looks at it for us; he makes us 
aware of what we had missed. Our own low and slack 
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H. R. ALLENSON’S GIFT BOOKS 


A STORY WHICH WILL DELIGHT LITTLE CHILDREN. 


OLD TIME ANDTHE BOY, or Prehistoric Wonderland 
F AMOUS TATESMEN By Laby Bray. Crown Sve. Cloth, with Seven full-page 
Illustrations by CHRISTIAN O’CONNOR-MoRRIS (née GILDEA), 

5s. net. 
LaDy Bray is well known as a popular writer of children’s 
as seen by stories. She has, in this her new book, written an amusing and 
fascinating tale of the doings of some little folk, which will appeal 


. to all children. The illustrations have been specially and beauti- 
Mrs. Asquith. fully drawn by Mrs. O’CoNNoR-MorRIs. 


FINE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN THINGS. 





: Lord By Epwarp Lewis. 5s. net. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lor THE GOLBEN WINDOWS. Forty-Four Parables 
Curzon, Viscount Grey, Lord Haldane —these are foe Young and O64. By Laura E. RicHArbs. Thirty-first 
- ition. oth, 95S. net. 
but a few of the notable personalities who have FIFTH EDITION OF THIS HAPPINESS-MAKING BOOK. 
passed across Mrs. Asquith’s political stage. FIVE MINUTE STORIES. By Laura E. Ricnarps, 
. . oa Author of ‘‘The Golden Windows.’’ Small 4to., Cloth, with 
She writes of them in her “y “ong n many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
ivi i i rticies to be The Church Times.—‘‘ Five Minute Stories’ is one of th 
vivid style in a new series of art volumes which the relatives of young folk are glad to fall back “om 
published in = the request, ‘ Please do tell us another story,’ finds them at a 
Oss. 


THE HIDDEN HAPPINESS. By S. B. Sranron. 


, - * — 5S. net. Twenty-two Choice Essays. 
( I a ( PARABLES IN GREAT BOOKS. By the Re 
a HERBERT SNELL, B.A. 58. net. 

John o’ London’s Weekly.—‘ Mr. Snell summarises each story, ex- 
pounds its bearing upon life, and points the moral. All this is very 
° well done, with a sense of literary appreciation not always to be 
commencing on found in such work. This book is educational in the best and 
broadest way.” 

A PRAYER FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


MONDAY, DEC. 12. GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. Fourteen Centuries 


of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration, from St. Augustine to 
Christina Rossetti. Selected by M. W. TILeston. India 
Paper. Rexine, 5S. net; Leather, 78. 6d. net; Turkey 
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next and following days, THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING. A Day-Book 
ins tea uilaiiipdltittaalls tienes iin iiatimiiiiii of Encouragement and Cheer. Compiled by H. R. ALLENSON. 
n case of any difficulty place an orde w nt 2 i : 

Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 


Dundee Advertiser.‘ A pleasant volume to send a friend as a 
reminder of good fellowship.” 


London; H. R. ALLENSON, LTD., Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
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Paper 3s. 6d. net. Cloth 5s. net. 
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A SELECTED LIST. 


WHEELS 1921 (Sixtu Cyc te) 


Edited by EDITH SITWELL. An Anthology of modern 
verse. Strikes a distinct note in poetic technique in these 

3/6 days of rather loose and amorphous poetic currency. No 
| student of modern European verse can afford to be without 
NET this most interesting volume, which has established 
| 





itself as a recognized literary institution. The wide de- 
mand of this work in a less expensive form has deter- 
mined its publication at a considerably lower price. 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


2/- By OSBERT SITWELL. A manifesto and an exposition 
NET Of the new school of poetry as featured in ‘‘ Wheels.” 


The APPRECIATION of POETRY 


By EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Intended to help others to 
| 2/6 understand why they like what they do like. ‘“ Ambitious 


NET poets and lovers of poetry should consult this book.”— 
Bookman. 


OLD KING COLE fA Ptay For 


By CLIFFORD BAX. “Mr. Clifford | CHILDREN, 
Bax’s play introduces us to a world py <a 
3/6 inhabited exclusively by people out GROWN - UPS 
NET Of nursery rhymes... . It is pleasant ws ~ 
to have such serious people as Mr. Bax in the good work 
of amusing the children, who might find good holiday 
occupation in acting the play.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


| SUNNYSIDE FARM [iris ns te 














By GERTRUDE WALLIS. With 3 | Sift for children 
plates in colour and many illustra- | Ooo)» British 

4/6 tions in text by K. W. Coales. Week. 

/6 “Children will be delighted with UE 

NET Mrs. Gertrude Wallis’s ‘Sunnyside Farm. The chapter 
in which Jack and Max and Beattie figure are short 
enough to be read out loud one at a time, and each has its 
separate incident and excitement.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


WITH QUAKERS IN FRANCE 


By D. OWEN STEPHENS. 17 Half-tone Illustrations and 
a Map. An interesting and vividly told record of the 
21/= activities of the Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
NET Sept., 1917—March, 1919. ‘“‘ As a war diary, Mr. Stephens’ 
book deserves to rank high both for the honesty and the 
interest of its impressions.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


AREW OMEN MONKEY-MINDED 


By FLORENCE DANIEL. Gives reasons for the poets’ 

2 intuitive description of woman as “uncertain” and 

/6 “variable,” and shows how this attribute May be an 

NET asset. Deals briefly and simply with differences in the 
brain action between men and women. 


_ 3 TUDOR STREET, LONDON. a 











The PRIME MINISTER, speaking at Inver- 

ness on October 4th, said :— 
“| received in the course of the last day or two 
a very remarkable memorandum written by 
one of the most brilliant economists in the 
world, Professor Cassel of Sweden. He wrote 
that brilliant document, which attracted so 
much attention, on the exchanges of the world 
for the Brussels Conference last year, and now 
he has written a second.” 


MTICONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 ORANGE ST, LONDON7]) 
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experience is heightened and intensified by him. We begin 
to see what life could become if directed by mind. 

It may be left to others to point the importance of Lovat 
Fraser to the theatre. His designs for stage dresses, and 
his stage settings, reveal possibilities with mass and color 
for concentrating the eye on drama which the diffuse and 
polite drawing-room furniture to which we have been accus- 
tomed by commerce had blocked from our sight. But how 
joyous are his little landscapes and country cottages! He 
puts a new light on whatever he touches. And the range 
between his picture of St. Botolph’s Church, his design for 
a poster (No. 44), Old Houses (No. 103), and the terrible 
figure of “Biartey” (for “The Riding to Lithend,” by 
Gordon Bottomley) is wide enough, if there were no other 
drawings in the show, to prove that Lovat Fraser should 
have been treasured like the authentic and special celestial 
gift that he was. But mediocrity knows well how to protect 
itself against the celestially gifted. 

HB. M. T. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


12. Royal Geographical Society, 5.—‘ Photographic 
Equipment for Travellers,’ Capt. J. B. L. Noel. 
British Academy (Royal Society’ s Rooms), 5.15.— 

‘The Relations between Arabia and Israel in the 
Early Christian Centuries,” Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Austria- 
Hungary, 1526-1827,” Lecture VIII., Dr. R. W. 
Seton- Watson. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘The Greco-Turkish Ques- 
tion,’’ Lecture X., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 
Essex Hall, 8.—‘‘ The Washington Conference,’’ Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Processes of Engraving 
and Etching,’’ Lecture III., Prof. A. M. Hi 
Tues. 13. Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘ Modern Babylonia,” 
Mr. Campbell-Thompson. 
King’s College, 5.40.—‘‘ The Modern Scientific Revo- 
lution : The Reign of Relativity,’ Prof. H. Wildon 
Carr. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘ ge ag y and Psycho- 
therapy,’’ Lecture IX., een, 
Institution of Civil TS dag _5.—* Deep- -Water 
Quays,’’ Mr. Ernest Latham; ‘‘The Stability of 
Deep Ww ater Quay-Walls,”’ Mr. F. E. Wentworth- 
Sheild 
Vantin Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 7.45.— 
Annual Meeting ; ‘The Structure of some Gaseous 
Molecules,” Prof. A. O. Rankine. 
Royal Meteorological Society, 5.—Discussion on 
“ Visibility.’ 
King’s College, 5.30.—“ Gothic Art in the seen 
Century : Conclusion,’ Prof. P. 
Industrial League (Caxton Hall), 8.—" The Cost of 
Living and its Implications,’’ Mr. H. G. Williams. 
Repel Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Trade with the Nether- 
lands East Indies,’ Sir Walter B. Townley. 
Thurs. 15. University College, 5.—‘* Customary Feudal act,” 
Lecture VII., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 
Royal Numismatic Society, 6.—‘A New hree- 
Pound Piece of Charles I.,’’ Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 
Fri. 16. London School of Economics, 5.30.—“ Business 
Depression and the Instability of Money,’’ Lecture 
II., Prof. Irving Fisher. 


Mon. 





The GHeek’s Hooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

*Bosanquet (Bernard). The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary 
Philosophy. Macmillan, 8/6 n. 

Hoimes (Edmond). All is One: a Plea for the Higher Pantheism. 
Cobden-Sanderson, 5/- n. 

Reincarnation. The True Chronicles of Rebirth of Two Affinities. 
Recorded by One of Them. Palmer, 10/6 n 

*Unamuno (Miguel de). The Tragic Sense A ‘Life in Men and in 
Peoples. Tr. by J. E. Crawford Flitch. Macmillan, 17/- n. 

Warren (Howard C.). A History of the Association Psychology. 


Constable, 16/- n. 
RELIGION. 

Creative og ngel Addresses by Dr. H. Wace and others. 
& Stoughton, 
Davidson (William LD. Recent Theistic Discussion : 

Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 7/6 n. 
Directory of Ceremonial. I). Mowbray, 2/6 n. 
= (Bishop H. Hensley). Anglicanism : 


6 Nn. 
Lioyd (Ven. Albert B.). 


Hodder 
: Croall Lectures. 


Lectures. Macmillan, 


Dayspring in Uganda. Il. C.M.S., 3/- n. 











Macaulay (J. H. Chambers). 
Stoughton, 7/6 n. 

“McGovern (W. Montgomery). An _ Introduction 
Buddhism, with Especial Reference to 
Phases. Kegan Paul, 7/6 n. 

Macmorran (Kenneth M.). A Handbook for Gasiewem and 
Parochial Church Councillors. Mowbray, 2/- and 4/- n. 

Reid (James). Fg Victory of God. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6 n. 

Simms (A. &. N.). Sane To-day: Lectures. Griffiths, 34, 


Maiden Lane, W.C., 3/-. 
Symes (John Etlotscn. The Evolution of the New Testament. 
Friends’ 


The Reality of Jesus. Hodder & 
to Mah&y&na 
Chinese and Japanese 


Murray, 18/- 
Warner thee, Jordans : 


a Quaker Shrine. 
140, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 1/ 


Bookshop, 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Dail Eireann. Constructive Work. 1. National Police and Courts of 
Justice.—2. Agriculture, Land Settlement, Resources, &c. Dublin, 
Talbot Press, 6d. n. each. 

*Guest (L. Haden). The Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-21: a 
Survey of the Central States and Russia. Hodder & Stoughton, 


wante « te C.). Hague Rules, 1921, Discussed. Effingham Wilson, 

: Last Words, 1920. Fisher 
Divorce To-day and To-morrow. 
me oe (a. T.). The Elements of Social Justice. Allen & Unwin, 


Howe (Frederic C.). Revolution and Democracy. Daniel, 7/6 n. 
Mukerjee (Radhakamal). Principles of Comparative Economics. 
Vol. 1. King, 15/- n. 
oo (Dr. Eugen). Der Bankrott Deutschlands. 
Hoym, Brandstwiete, 58, 2.50 
Piddingtan (A. B.). The Next Step : 
acmillan, 1/- n. 
Rowntree (Maurice L.). 
¢ _ Ethics of Jesus. 


2/6 
wo “up. 


Tomeki, “(M.). Abhandlungen iiber die Gewerkschaftsbewegung in 
Russland. Hamburg 8, K. Hoym, Brandstwiete, 

*Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
ment. Longmans, 18/- 

World of To-day. Foreign ‘Governments at Work. By Herman Finer. 


Milford, 2/6 n. 
EDUCATION. 

Adamson (J. £.). The Individual and the Environment: 
Aspects of the Theory of Education. Longmans, 14/- n. 
New Educator's Library. Social Aspects of Education. Pitman, 2/6 n. 
Workers’ Education in the United States. Report of First Conference. 
New York, Workers’ Education Bureau, 465, West 23rd S8t., 50c. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Delany (M. C.). The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron 
Industry. Benn Bros., 4/6 n. 
Hull (Thomas). Oils, Fats, end Fuels. Blackie, 3/6 n. 
Keatinge (G.). Agricultural Progress in Western India. 
Longmans, 6/- 
— Saee 


/- 
*Harrison Coops. Novissima Verba: 


Unwin, 10/6 n 
*Hartley (Mrs. c. 


Gasquoine). 
Parsons, 6/- n. 


Hamburg 8, 
a Family Basic Income. 


Social Freedom: a Study of the Application 
Friends’ Bookshop, 140, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 


The Nationalists, and other Goluth Studies. Daniel, 


’ 


The Consumers’ Co- “operative Move- 


some 


Diags. 


First Principles of Jig and Tool Design. Blackie, 


/6 n. 
Needham (W. Roland). 


Pattern-Making. Blackie, 2/6 n. 
Newsham (J. C.). 


Fruit-Growing for Profit. Pearson, 6/- n. 


FINE ARTS. 
A Survey: 51 Cartoons. Heinemann, 25/- n. 
Cadness (Henry). Sitencil- Craft. Pitman, 10/6 n 


—— (Felix). Collecting Antiques for Pleasure and Profit. 
Wernie Laurie, 18/- n 


Hutton oS The "Pageant of Venice. 


Lane 
MUSIC. 
Hervey (Arthur). Saint-Saéns. Lane, 6/- 
Popley (Herbert A.). The Music ot India. 
Press (Milford), 5/- n. 


*Beerbohm (Max). 


86 il. 
Il. by Frank Brangwyn. 


Calcutta, Association 


LITERATURE. 
Douglas (Charlies Noéi), ed. Forty Thousand Quotations from 
Standard Authors, classified according to Subject. Cape, 30/- n. 
English Association. The Year’s Work in English Studies, 1919-20. 
Ed. by Sir Sidney Lee. Milford, 6/- n 
Eton Letters, 1915-18. By a House Sache. 
Ballantyne, 5/- n. 
*Jacks (L. P.). The Legends of Smokeover. 


Eton, Spottiswoode & 
Hodder & Stoughton, 


The Second Pers Singular; and other Essays. 


12/6 n. 
*Meynell (Alice). 
Milford, 6/- n. 
Seillitre (Ernest). Paris, Alcan, 10fr. 
Seillicre Ss Sainte-Beuve et 1’Evolution Romantique. Paris, 
Société d’Economie Sociale, 54, Rue de Seine, 5fr. 

Struckmeyer (O. —_ Croce ‘and Literary Criticism : Le Bas Prize 
Essay. Cambridge, R. I. Severs, $d. n. 
Warren (Mencil). Maxims for the Cheerful. 
“aE (A. Stanton). Thomas Hardy : 

n. 


La Morale de Dumas Fils. 


Humphreys, 2/6 n. 
a Lecture. Grant Richards, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
— ¢ (L. Holdsworth). Phsdra; and other Poems. E. Macdonald, 
*Dane (Clemence). Will Shakespeare : an Invention. Heinemann, 6/- n 
Davies (Hubert ty “ae Introd. by Hugh Walpole. 2 vols. 
Chatto & Windus, 25/- n 
*De la Mare (Walter). The Veil; and other Poems. Constable, 6/- n. 
*Drinkwater (John). Oliver Cromwell. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3/6 n. 
—, —— Old England: a God’s-eye View of a Village. 
‘ollins, - 
on (Sacha). "Debares. Tr. by H. Granville Barker. 
-n. 


McAimon (Robert). 
M ee 


5/- 
* Moonshine. By Tomfool. 


Heinemann, 


Explorations. 


Egoist Press, 4 
By Saracen. 


/6 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 


Labor Publishing Co. and Allen & Unwin, 


Parish (Leonard). Dusk of Avon. E. Macdonald, 5/- n 

Pease (Phyllis E.). The Legend of Paradise; ~ yl other Poems. 
Brown & Sons, 5, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4, 

Pilkington (Lawrence). Thoughts in Hospital. Longmans, 2/6 n. 

Rickword (Edgell). Behind the Eyes. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3/6 n. 

Sainsbury (Hester). Holy Women; and other Poems and Woodcuts. 
Favil Press, 24, Peel St., W.8, 5/-. 





(WE are compelled to postpone acknowledgment of man 
publications received.—Ep., Noa A A.) _ o—- 








